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ABflTV'ACT 

The concept of teacher education iP broadened to 
include the transmission of effective, realistic, and contemporary 
education from classroom teacher to pupil. The tools necessary for 
this transmission are made available in a staff development program 
initiated by the Institute of Educational Development (lED). The 
program uses workshops, practice sessions, resource preparation 
sessions, direct experience clinics, and seminars to familiarlxe pre- 
and ln*service teachers with Improved teaching skills and flexible 
learning approaches to stimulating attitude change. These program 
goals lead to constant evaluation and adjustment in order to meet a 
realistic an 1 applicable approach to education. (Appendix A presents 
the span of rtaff development rictivlties froft February 1969 to April 
1971; appendixes e and c present graphs of the programme density and 
potential; and appendix 0 gives a brief description of I ED, with 
stress on development and implementation.) (BRB) 
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A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN NEVER 
TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS 

-Htnry Adarni 

From th' moment a child entci a school building for the fuit tune, his life b?gifis to change. As he ent#?r$ this new 
•nvifonment, ^ e'"yironrn'»nt teemtmj with strdnge and unlamiliar worcJuri. he is no mo»c aware of the chjngpi to come th.in 
•re the walls o* . e buildmq itsulf F^-^ it is not the walls that v^iM touch him most deeoly. |ust as it will not be the seats or the 
•teirt. the rooms. th€ pen., the penciU, tho boards or the books. Thougfi they will all become a oart of his newly evolving self, 
•kJing him in his strirggle to underst; nd and appreciate his vast, new, rapmiy expanding world, they are mar^imate. silent, and 
•lone can do nothing to rc )cn his curious mind. 

It is instead peop'e who will have the greatest influence on his growth. Some will be children like himself, who wii; 
understand no more than h»> do^js, hut who will share in his discoveries and join in his e?(plorations They will learn through 
•xp«rience, through ciror thrOuqh accidents and incidents tn adjust to the changes in their lives. But sucn learning is slow 
•nd unsure, ii is chiiottc and sometimes painful, and so there are others, otner people, to make sense of the experi?nce. to 
h«lp the children feel their way, to show them the mariy facets of that experience and to sharpen their senses to the stimulus 
of life 

These other people, for lack of a better term, for lack of any term at aH which can encompass everything they try to do 
•nd everything they do, tl ese people are called teachers. Yet when sorT>ething has been named, it has been limited as weM, it is 
boxed ar>d sealed, anchored, fro/en. typed and defined. 

The tragedy here, however, is not what has happened to the v/ord; the word it^tf is insignificant. But if the same thing 
fallowed to naopf>n to the people, if the teachers themselves are allowed to become set in the cement foe stagnant system, then 
it becomes a tragedy. 

We must considi»r then, how dose we are permitting ourselves to get to this unfortunate condition. We must look at 
«vh«t being done within our system to prevent such an occurrerKe. We must study what has been done, what we are now 
cloin9. and what we can begin to co to keep our children from fading into the gloomy shadow of static satisfaction. We must 
dedicate ourselves to the goal of providing for all of our children the one thing which can respond to the demands of their 
•merging enthusiasm and therr eagerness to learn; that is. an exciting end effective education. 

Ot»viously. the first question we must ask ourselves is "How can we provide such an education? What must we do and 
wh«t must we chenge in ordei to incorporate that most important goal into the already numerous goals of our educational 
tyttem?" 

Consider first the scope of these various goals. Our educ«tional system seeks to provide children with a great number of 
skills, all of which we consider necessary in en educated, well-rounded individual, for example, communication skills 
reeding, writing, speaking • are ur>deniably essential for any member of contemporary society. If one is to contribute to that 
eociety m any way. if he is even to participate in that society at all. he mcst have the necessary tools at his disposal to 
understand artd appreciate l^th the whole and its individual memben. Communication in its varous forms could certainly be 
considered as the most important of theve tools. But it can have no value by itself. Like a hammer in a toolbox, it is worthless 
wilt^t both the hand and the nail, the force which drives it and the goat it seeks to accompliih. 

By providing a child with skills alone, by being satisfied with his achievement of mere competeffKy. throu^ whatever 
means we consider effective for the accomplishment of that end. we have actually done him little service. In effect, we have 
yabbed his hand and wrapocd his fingers around the hammer. We have not shown him any of the things he can accomplish 
with the tool. We have not shown him how to use it most effectively. In fact, we have not even shown him how to hold it. 
md die result of all this is that he rnay drop the hammer, or toss it aside as worthless to him. 

AceefMing as truth tfte fact th;«t learned skills are essential for effective interaction in society, then it is also true tfiat 
tfif«Hi^ our failure to equip him fuliy for the use of those tools we have dieated him; we have denied him any hope of such 
inttfraction or meaningful pantcipation m society. 

We fttum now to the question of scope. If we do fail the child in the ways we have discussed, Chen it is because our 
soope is not broad enough, our perspective is too limited. V^hat is called for here is a widening of that view. If we believe that 
a leecher affects eternity, as Adams asserts, then we must prepare tha teacher to accept that enormous responsibility 
Q At times, it seems as though we have placed the teacher in a locked cell with only one window, throu^ which he can 
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••t rH)thing more on any qivtn day fhan he siw X^t diy l>cfore. If we our teucht^rs to remairi m thu»e cells U nq enough, 
there is good reason ic beheve that m time thev ^^'^^ comi» to «icri»pi the world thf?y \ee from thi»ir window as thr» world »n its 
entirety. They will no longor have eny reason xo suspect thdt there might be rr*ori« to the world than whjt appears .n th«ir 
window. 

This confinement is furthermore far reaching in its effect It docs not stop with the teacher, but extends inovitabiy to 
the child, serving to imprison him, in a very real sense, in a cell just js bjrreo, and locked just as tiqhtly js ariy cell of concrete 
and steel. To fiee one, we must free the other, for in terms of their particular rciationship. the limitations of ore are very 
much the limitations of the other 

Although we have used a numtJer of images to describe the situation, th's by no means is meant to imply tSat the 
tituetion or the senousness of the situation is imaginary. The problems ^ve have been discussing are very real and mm way 
exeggeiated Now, however, we must concern ourselves with tht? solution^. Bjsicai'y. there is only one way to solve such a 
problem. 

If we truly wish to provide our children with the most effective, realistic and contemporary type of education possible, 
then we must also be willing to provide our teachers with the experiences necessary to transmit and translate as miich ot their 
environment as possible. It is not only the child who needs tools, but the teacher as well. If we honestly believe that 
educntion should be relevant, meaningful and excitmg. then we must at least permit our teachers to seek the tools to make it 
ID. 

Certainly this includes an expansion of content, an increase in knowledge, but that alone is not enough. There must be 
experimentation and innovation. New ways to communicate knowledge must be explored as well as new ways to make that 
knowledge meaningful. 

Fortunately, there are programs presently in existence which seek to provide teachers with this k nd of experience. 
Hopefully, this paper has thus far demonstrated the urgent need for such a program. We now turn our attention to the 
clarification of several misunderstandings >urrour.Jing such programs and. then, to an examination of one such program 
prvaently in existence. 
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KNOWLEDGE COMES. BUT WISDOM LINGERS. 

• Ten »vsor» 

Thf term is "STjff Deyelopr.^ent" and though it is bjstca'ly a self ej<D^dnatoi v term, it ts nonetheless ^Lrroumltvi with 
confusion and misconri'Otions. To some, staff d^^elopm^nt <% smnificdnt only as it loUtes to tdctual content; a teichor c<in 
only develop hv 'rcrt ^smq the (j jiintity of factual infor motion he sto^^^s in his hea(i. Ceitair;lv no one would rieny that the 
ecquisition of ► no -yiecige is a c r asnoct m the development of a tcichpr. Indeed, it is a md|Or aspect tn the develooncnt of 
•oyoot, no mutter ^^hit Ins profession might be. But staff de^vlopment is not exclusively limited to the acquis. tioo of 
knowltdge. 

There art others w^ho maintain that it emails a formal study of the tradit/^nal methods of education. Aqam. wc conced«? 
tht v«tu« of thjt particular aspect, tjut we must keep in miod that it is only an aspect, only or>e oart of the v^hoie. 

Wt Have already discussed the need for education to be meaningful. It is important that a distinction be made tnrtween 
"mMoingful" find "informative" Education can be and often is, informative without b mtanmgtul. At that pomt it 
becomes not cdocation, Put programming or training, it is cold and bare and. in more human terms, oppressive. We have 
mentioned that knowledge aiore. without the need or the capacity to employ it in some w<;y, is not enough. New ^vays to 
work with the know!udge are r^ccessary. new ways to transmit it, to cnrlyze it, to question it, to revise it, to refute it. To even 
understand it we must have more at our command than the mere possession of that knowledge. 

At any given moment, there are people who are capable of achieving certain ends and, inevitably, those wfio are not so 
capable wish to discover the ntetnod behind that success. So the method, of course, becomes available and eventually 
ecctpted as "the right y;ay" to achieve a particular end. 

The v^'orld, however, changes, as does everything ei&e: what once was true becomes false, the impossible is 
commonplace, and the dreams of the past are the presei't and future realities. The methods of the past may st^ll work, but r^o 
longtr as as they should. New methods must be devised to cope with the new problems more effectively. They must take 
into comiderat^)n every available aspect ot a given situation and must employ every available aid to arrive at a solution. 

This then. Is the primary goal of staff development. Those who art involved in such programs are guided by two very 
basic but v«ry crucial principles. One, that the r>eedsof the present can no longer be adequately met solely by the rvtethods of 
the past; and two, there can be no satisfaction in mere suitability, for superiority is within our reach. Al' we need do is 
stretch, extend ourselves beyond what is comfortable and familiar into an atmosphere that is perhaps quite foreign, but 
Mnetheless full of f<iScination and vitality. 

With all of this in mind, we shou'd now consider an example of such a program and its accomplishments over the last 
tMO years in the area of suf f development. 
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AND GLADLY WOULD HE LEARN AND GLADLY TEACH. 

-Chaucer 

Tht Institute for Educiitional Development has dcstgr.ated the need for etfectJve staff clfveiopmfnt ofograms as one of 
its most pressing concerns. Within the seven lED schools/ the Institute has initiated and numtamed 4 number of activities 
directed toward this goal. 

"The primary thruM of the Institute has been and continues to be staff development, i e.. improvmq bjsic teachinq 
skills, defining insiructiondl options, encouraging flexibility in approaches and methods, and stimulating attitude and action 
Changes."'^ 

It is in this way that the Institute has stated the components of iu primary goal. In a more detailed discussion of 
Object ives, it states that the Hope is to: 

Create staff development centers (at the elementary arnJ secondary school levels) in which pre service {student) 
ttachers may achieve realistic laooratory experiences, anr' the in-service teachers may enlarge their tejching skills 
through the uoe of newly evolving techniques of ioMruction and self-evaluation, le g., team teaching, micro 
ttaohing) and the development of creative curricula. 

According to the stated objectives, lED has realized that staff development is a necessary goal at all levels of teaching. 
Tht program includes pre-service programs as well as the in-service opportunities we have already determined to be so essential. 
Bicause of the nature of the programs* they cannot actually be considered as separate. Nonetheless, both the pre service and 
tht in-service programs have unique, definite and distinct ^jectives. though obviously such objectives tend to overlap in their 
actual practice. 

In tht Secondary Teacher Education Center the pre servict program is an eight-weeks clinical experience; in the 
Eltmtntary Ctnter, sixteen weeks. Where practicable, student ttachers are assigned two or more cooperating 
ttachers for intensive (in depth) and extensive (in breadth) txperit?nce Before embarking on the "professional 
ytar" junior students who wiH student teach the following semester or year spend one afternoon each week for 
fiftttn wttks as observer part'cipants in a Center classroom. Bi-weekly seminars are planned by the Center 
coordinators around subjects suggested by •*iudent teachers and observers, providing opportunities tor sharing 
points of view, for analyzing classroom experiences, and for discussions with professional -educators. 

Tht in-itrvict protiram conducted in both Ctnttrs is dirtcttd toward improving basic teaching skills defining 
instructional obj^tivts, tncouragino fitxibility in approtchts and mtthods. and stimulating dtsirabie attitudina! 
changes. Workshops and Itcturt-discussions covtr a range of inttrtsts and nttdt. To encourage participation the 
Institutt providts rtltast timt for ttachtrs by tmpk>ying practical (partnt) and regular substitutes. For evening 
•nd wttktnd participation in lED tctivititt ttachtrs are stiptndtd. Dirtctly or indirectly over thret fourths of all 
lEO ttachtrs havt bttn involvtd in I ED sponsortd programs.^ 

Otoftctittt art wondtrful. No ont has tvtr stattd an objtctivt or tn inttntion that was not noble, far rtachingand of 
ifwntmt btntfit to. at tht vary Itast. humanity. Unfortunattly. much lits bttwetn stattmtnt and accomplishment, and many 
timtf Cht latttr btcomes unrtcogni<ablt in terms of tht former. So. vvhilt tht obfKtivts of lED seem undeniably sensible as 
wtll m tsstntial. wt must considtr tht tcoomplithmtnts as wall, tht actual programs which havt bttn designed to reach 
thtftobitctivts. 

It shoukl bt madt claar. howtvtr. that to compltttly catalogut tht activitits and accomplishmtnts of tht Institutt is an 
impoitiblt task. Activitits art carritd on at many Itvtis on many acalts. from txploration resulting ^-om individual initiative 
(or inspiration) to tht city-widt workshops of varying duration. Extansivt rtcord kttping requires of both tht organiztrs and 
the participants a lost of timt for valuabit activ tits as wall as an impliad rtouirtmtnt for formality. This is not to say that 
f^oords are not ustful. for thtv art and lED dots kttp an account of tht numtrous activitits in which thty art involved. 
Thtit rtcords art accurate and dttailad. laigtfy tvaluativt. but thty art not indintd to bt picayunt. To tvtn present htrt 
only what is availabit would rtault in a poptr of prgantuan proportions. Thtrtiort. it stems most practical to prtstnt instead 
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« partial summary of the maior activities sponsored t>v the Institute for EcJucationul Development. 

The type of activities vary widely from lectures to actual work sesstons, mcludinq such thinqs as conferences, 
conventions, practice sessions, worlrshops, resource preparation sessions, consuliant programs and direct exptMt?fice chnics 

A number of lectures have beerl presented by recognised authorities on various educational topics. Aiithor ediiCjtor 
John Holt*, for example, gave a lecturc/discussion at the University of Mjryland tn Deccmhei of 1970. 

Dr. ChariM Galloway, from Ohio Stale Umverstiy. lectured on "The Tt^achers Non VerD.^I Behavior", and fron> the 
University of Maryland. Dr. Jumes Hymes discussed the subject of "Discipline" Other lecturers tncludcci Or Walter Gontt. 
who spoke on "Teachtnq Strutcgies". Dr. Marshall Rosenberg on "Communicatjon and Individualized Instruction and Dr 
Alyce Gullattee on "Rote Identification and Human Sexuality ■ Sex Education m Public Schools". 

Not only were resources and resource peoole brought here. lED also prov ded many teachers with the opportunity to 
attend major conferences in other parts of ;he country. Among these were the Association for Tcucher Educators 
Conference in Chicago, the Association for Chilahood Education Intornaiionai in Milwaukee and Boston, the National Art 
Teachers Conference m Dallas, the International Reading Associauon Conference in Atlantic City, die National Science 
Teachers Association Conventions in Cincinatti and Chicago, the 26ih Annual ASCD Conference m St. Lou»s. the Vv ff n* 
Proof Workshop in Ann Arbor, and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics Conference in Chicago. Ag-im. the lis; is 
onlv' partial. 

Several localized activities were also carried on and these too were of a wide variety. A "Reading Program 
Demonstration and Tapmg Session", for student teachers and sessions for supervising teachers were ail held in area ^^chool 
buildings. A three day "Media Workshop" took place at the University of Maryland Educational Technology Center and at 
the Trinity Episcopal Church. 

lED has also sponsored several long-range programs, some of which span severat months. Dr. Dalmas Taylor has 
corxlucted four "Mental Health Clinic Follow Up Sessions", the most recent topics of which were "Teacher Motivation and 
lU Application" and "Clarification of Values". Dr. James Greenbergand Dr. Elizabeth Schumacher, from the University of 
Maryland, conducted a class in "Supervision of Student Teaching". Reading Consultant Janet Laird from the University of 
Michipan has held a number of sessions deahng with strategies in "The Teaching of Reading". Dr. Lawman Allen^ comes in 
frequently from Ann Arbor, Michigan to work with teachers in the innovation of instructional games through workshops, 
discussions and game sessions. The First Wednesday program lasted for five months, from October through February, with 
Dr. Nicholas Long as consultant. The topics included "The Problem Child". "The Disruptive Child", "The Conflict Cycle", 
"Ho^r to Make the Plan Work - Management" and "Preventive Behavior Techniques". 

It should be noted that, although this listing is only a summary, the programs included cover a vast range of topics and 
employ just as large a number of techniques. Perhaps the most amazing Tact about the list is that it covers lagjin. in summary) 
only one academic year, and not a complete one at that. All of the activities mentioned above took place during the current 
1970*1971 academic year, between the months of September and April"^ . 

We would perhaps be guilty of understatement if we said simply that the Institute for Educational Dev«»lopment offers 
a practical approach to the achievement of the objectives of staff development. Nevertheless, since the Institute is tjnique in 
that respect, that statement in itself is sufficient testimony to the immeasurable service lED has done the educational 
community. 

As en innovative project, however. lEO will not last forever. It has taken the initiative, it has gained us a foothold for 
further work in the area of staff development. It has approached a very seriouf problem at its roots and has experimented 
with a number of ways to provide solutions for that problem. 

It is up to us now to continue that experimentation and that progress. We are the ones who will either waste or wisely 
invest all of the work they have done. We are the ones who must decide just how much we want our educational system to 
Imq^o^it by deciding to be ser'ous about the question of staff development. 

lED has shown thai staff development is not only necessary, but that it is a process more widespread in scope and 
content than most of us imagine. It imiolves much, much more than simply accumulating credits. Even here there exists a 
paradox in our standards and our priorities. We peaist not only in giving credit for. but in demanding that our teachers 
involve themselves in certain predetermined, often non-essential areas. Yet we are not willing tc acknowledge that there are 
other fields to explore and other techniques to employ. By not considering accreditation for true staff development 
programs, we are actually discouraging that development. 

A serious program of staff development demands constant awarer^ess. constant evaluation, constant adjustment and 
oon^tent innovation. Certainly it is not unreasonable to expact this from a modern, meaningful school system. For education 
to be wc-thwhile i\ must be realistic and applicable within the society that promotes it. Anything less is hypocrisy. And the 
oolv way for our system to achieve and maintain these qualities is through staff development, approached honestly and 
objactively. • 

The world is such today that we can no longer simply push our children in the direction of the toolbox and expect 



thtni to bv Id or rcl)u»ld on an ever changing foundation, a foundation whirh. though it is indeed constantly thiUmg. is 
thcv hav3 to build on yT'e must teach them at>out their tools; how they work and what they can do. 
And we must teach them about that foundction. 
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FOOTNOTES 

*The seven lED associated schools and their principals are Coolidge High School (Dr. William Rountree). Paul Junior 
High (Mr. Edward Armstead). Rsbaut Junior H.gh School (Dr. Lawrence Graves). Bnghtwood Elementary School (\Vs 
Catherine Chavis), Shcoherd Elementary School (Dr. Sol Gnatt), Takoma Elementary School (Mrs. Lucille Raphael), ana 
Whittier Elefncntary School ;Mrs. Carolyn Troupe). The main office for the Institute is located at Rabaut Junior High School. 
The Elementary Teacher Education Center is located at Whinier Elementary School (Mrs. Alice Butler. Coordinator) and the 
Secondary Teacher Education Center is located at Paul Junior High School (Mrs. Shirley M. DeShields. Coordinator). 

^A statement of objectives for the period January 1 through April 15. 1970 from the ESEA (Elementary and 
Secondary Educption Act) Title III Program PROGRESS REPORT . The same objective was similarly stated in previous 
reports and again repeated in subsequent reports. 

^A surr^mary of lED program objectives as they appear in the ESEA Title HI Review for the Fiscal Years 1966-1969. 
The publication entitled The World Would Be a Better Place consists of reports on various on going Title III projects in the 
District for the period stated. 

^A portion of the outline for "The lEO Teacher Education Center Conceptual Model" as it appears in Institute for 
Educational Devdoprrent, a summary of plans, programs, and progress published by the Institute. 

* John Holt is the author of several widely-discussed books on the field of education, including How Children Learn and 
How Children Fail. 

•Laymen Allen is a professor of mathematics at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. He is the creator of several 
well-lcnown instructional games, among them the game of logic Wiff n' Proof. He. along with several of his colleagues, hosted 
a workshop in Ann Arbor and Dr. Allen has conducted a number of workshops and discussion sessions in the District. 

''For a somewhat more detailed, though still incomplete, listing of lED staff development programs from February of 
1969 through April of 1971. see Appendix A. 
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APPENDIX A 

A PARTIAL LISTING OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS (1969 1971) 

The following chronological list includes only some of the programs lED has earned on in the field of staff 
development within a period of |ust over two years It should be made clear that thts is not a list of lED activities, but a 
umpiing of some of the activities the Institute has been involved with in the area of staff development only 



1969 

FEBRUARY 

Association for Student Teaching Conference, Chicago, Illinois (26 - 1 March). 
MARCH * 

"CrMtivity and Value Building", presentation by Dr. Margaret Wood of Seattle, Washington, D.C., (12). 

ASCO Conference, Chicago, Illinois, (16-20). 

MAY 

Human Relations Laboratory, Ccolidge High School, (28-29). 
SEPTEMBER 

University of Maryland Math Project Organizatior>al Meeting, Washington, D.C. (22). 
OCTOBER 

Univereity of Maryland Math Project Classes, Whinier Elenr^ntary School, (6). 

Non-Vtrbal Comoiunication Workshop (Or. Charles Gallowway), Trinity Episcopal Church, (15-16). 

NOVEMBER 

TMdiing th« Socially Maladjusted Child (Mrs. B^rbMf Lyies). Whittfer Elementary School. (12). 
Video Systems Demonstrations. Rabaut Junior Hidh School. (12). 

''Mitfs and Education: Implications for Change", presentation by Dr. OJ. Harvey of the University of Colorado. Trinity 
Episoopal Church. (20-21). 

1970 

JANUARY 

"Ditcipline", presentation by Dr. James Hymes of the University of Maryland. Whittier Elementary School. (13). 
FEBRUARY 

Aw o cia tion for Student Teaching Convention. Chicago. Illinois. (2S 28). 
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MARCH 

"Teachirg Strategies", (Dr. Walter Gantt). VVhinier Elementary Schcx)!. (9). 
Video Systems Demonstration, Rabaiit Junior High School, (121. 
NCAA Track Clinic, Detroit, Michigan, (12 15) 

National Science Teachers Association Conference, Cincinnatti, Ohio, (1317). 
Session with Reading Consultant Janet Laird, Takoma Elementary School, (23). 
APRIL . 

National Association for Student Teachir>g Clinic on "The Teacher Education Center Concept A Vehicle for Continuous Pre 
Service Teacher Education", Washington, D.C., (7 10). 

Association for Student Teaching Clinic, Trinity Episcopal Church, (8-9). 

Simulation Games Sessions (Dr. Henry Wallace-University of Michigan). Trinity Episcopal Church, (8-9). 
Communication and Individualized Instruction (Dr. Marshall Rosenberg), Trinity Episcopal Church, (1516). 
MA> 

Conference on Field Experiences, Washington, D.C. (11). 

Center of Programmed Learning Conference, Ann Arbor, Michigan, (26-27) 

JUNE 

Woodlawn Community Project, Chicago, Illinois, (10-11) 

Mental Health Workshop (Datmas Taylor, Alberta Vallis, Conrad Hicks). Rabaut Junior High School, (15 19). 

Programmed Games Workshop (Layman Allen), Rabaut Junior High School, (1519). 

Raading Workshop (Janet Laird). Rabaut Junior High School, (15 16). 

Ethnic Studies Workshop (Brenda Strong), Rabaut Junior High School, (15-26). 

Simulation Ganr>es Wcrivshop (Dr. Frederick Goodman and Henry Wallace). Rabaut Junior High School, (22 26). 
National Education Association Conference, San Francisco, California, (28 7 July). 

Achievement Motivation Workshop (Consultants from Sterling Institute) Rabaut Junior High School, (28 14 July). 
JULY 

Mathematics Vi/orkshop, University of Maryland, (23 7 August) . 
AUGUST 

Association for Student Teaching Annual National Summer Workshops, Portland, Oregon. (14 29). 
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bbPTEMBER 

Session with Reading Consultant Janet Laird, lED Schools. (28 29) 
OCTOBER 

Mental Health Clinic Follow Up Session (Daimas Taylor), Rabaut Junior High School. (3). 
••The Problem Child" (Dr. Nicholas Long), Whittier Elementary School. (7). 
Sessions for Supervising Teachers. Shepherd Elementary School, (13). 

•The TeiiChers Non Verbal Behavior" (Dr. Charles Gaiioway-Ohio btate University), Trinity Episcopal Church, (15 16) 
NAEYC. Boston. Massachusetts, (18 21). 

Classroom Management Session for the Student Teachers (Viola Ellis). Brightwood Elementary School, (21). 

Session with Reading Consultant Janet Laird, Whittier Elementary School, (26 27). 

NOVEMBER 

••The Disruptive Child" (Dr. Nicholas Long), Whittier Elementary School, (4). 

Reading Program Demonstration and Video Taping Session, Rabaut Junior High School, (12). 

National Association of Early Childhood Education. Boston, Massachusetts, (18-20). 

DECEMBER 

•The Conflict Cycle" (Dr. Nicholas Long). Whinier Elementary School, (2). 
Lecture/discussicn with author John Holt, University of Maryland, (2). 
••An Evening of Programmed Games", Rabaut Junior High School, (10\ 
Programmed Games (Dr. Layman Allen). I ED Schools, (10). 

Second Mental Health Clinic FoMow-Up Session (Dr. Daimas Taylor), Trinity Episcopal Church, (10). 
'•Teacher Motivation and its Application" (Dr. Daimas Taylor), Trinity Episcopal Church, (17). 
Planning for Academic Excellence Workshop, RatMut Junior High School. (21). 
National Science Teachers Association Conference, Chicago, Illinois. (26-30). 
National Council of Teachers of Mattiamatics. Chicago. Illinois. (26-31) 

1971 

JANUARY 

•'How to Make the Plan Work -Management '• (Dr. Nicholas Long). Whittier Elementary School, (6). 
SeNion with Reading Consultant Janet Laird. lED Schools. (25-26). 
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APfCMOIX C 
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AmNDIX 0 



A BRIEF EXPLANATION OF lED 

IMdtf Till« Ml of th« Etemcnidry and Secondjiry Ed . t funds art provided for limilMt term innovaliv« 

•duevtional programt. Th« Imiitu'j fof €ducaiioo«l DtvfW < l^^od is^iicha Dr(;9^am The rtuioi objectives 

of #w program Wi thrae specific areas; staff deyeiop * ' <ieve4opm^nt 'nd cC^mur>iiy irtvolvernenl To 

•chieve ifiese ernH, the lr>$tiiLie acts more or lest as a book^ti i. *.^ channelir^g its availaP't furxH m response to the 

I for material arvl persorw>el m ttiew three areas. 
lEO n presently guided by its Elemeniary arvd Secondary TEC Coordirutors^ Mrs. Alice Butler ird Mrs. Shirley 
respectivgfy. Both are also memoers of the l£D Advisory Board, a committer wh*ch shares the respo'isibihtv for 
I development aryl implementetion. The Advisory Board is made up of teacfier a^ parent represeri^tives as well as 
tgven school admimetrators The cenirai office is locetvd m RM>aut Junior High School fK«iMs end North Oetiota 
s, N.W.K though the activities eniend not only throughout the seven school area, bi^t virtua<lv ell over tM country. 
The Inttitute for Educatiorwi Development, having been in exittenoe for the predet#^h)ined three year period, is row m 
tflo proceii of be^ng pha^d out Funds for the protect have not been renewed beyono ifs present term, and tht proiect will 
tfme end on June 30, 1 97 1 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



FURTHER INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OBJECTIVES. ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF lEO IS 
AVAILABLE IN A NUMBER OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS FOR A f/ORE DETAILED DISCUSSION OF 
THE PROJECT. C\E OR WORE OF THE FOLLOVilNn i^Fr/S iVlLL BE OF CONSIDERABLE VALUE 



••the world would be a be I I ACt u^ . LoEA TITLE III' REVIEW TITLE III REPORT FOR FISCAL 

YEARS 1966 19691 



SumiMrim ttw purpoM, obftctim and pr ioriti«f of lED and mfitfi « picturt of fht Iratitutt in tht light of othtr on going 
THIg III proi«cts. DiscuSM wvcrai of tht IE D programs 9m offtrs soma datailad information concerning tha Taacfiar 
Education Cantors and tha Instructional lnru>vation Fund. 

**IED: INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPtUIENT #UBLlSHE0 BY THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT) 



OufliiW iHa objactivas o^ lED in tht spacific arvas of comr^nity invotvamant and curriculum and suff dMfopmtnt. 
Ifttludat • s^immary of thr programs and mathods bt»ng usac tor tht accompliihmant of thtit omacttwat and a vaiuabia 
aaplanatia* of "Tha lED^aachtr Education Cantar Concapiua> Modal- 

**A GUIDi -OR STUDENT TEACHfm AT THE DISTMCT a)tUMBIA TEACHEP f^MCATIOM CCMTER 
#U8LitHtO BY THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL OE%€a JIW[M T) 




unamf fha diraction of Or 
itivi^ I— Mian t with tha aim ol lEO to 




**CAnTAL/PACE (ESCA TITLE m NE.VSLETTER. PEiRUARY 1971) 



tMa adi t ion of tho amali aianth u ation ia dawotad to tha fi«MM for idti ct ionat O^imtm^mtm. Offart a toriaf 
in amwar to taaaaai baa««. u^e«tiona fviaiad to ttia profost ^Mtiai « lEO^IMhobangfita from l§D' HuwdaaatHo 
i> ^<ho adwiwiitars I CD>> Pro^idai ¥aiuBbia tiatiip— < for m unipnawdini of tha i 
tlialmiiMa. 



**TNflUBT POU CHANOE SUMMER CLMCt AND POLLOP^lP IPUtLflMCO BY TNt iMTmitl 
f OOCATlOilAL DEVELOMMMt) 



OMm MpaMwt on tho fcigaai^. waa^te ando6iaoaaoa#fmpildwmaraiwiaaNa M Mtm H d»oii#i JimaM, tVO. 
iMpHatf^BHMHd aMamiosft^it i^io iloi^iHiHaMBl RaadMB CkMc Big StKMia Sliidlii Cknkc, th9 MMt9l HgaMi CHmc 
#ia tnaBtna— ^ Oaitiai Qtaaa aro a^ ^awawiawd 
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